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SIR CHARLES SEDLEY’S ESCAPADE. 


Reapers of Samuel Pepys will remember 
the virtuous horror which overtook that good 
man when he first became acquainted with 
the misdoings of Sir Charles Sedley, a young 
Kentish baronet, then in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age. It was on 1 July, 1663, that 
Mr. Batten told Sir John Mennes and Pepys 


** of a late triall of Sir Charles Sydly the other day, 
before my Lord Chief Justice Foster and the whole 
bench, for his debauchery a little while since at 
Oxford Kate’s, coming in open day into the Balcone 
unten and abusing of Scripture and as it were from 
thence preaching a mountebank sermon from the 
vulpit, saying that there he had to sell such a pow- 
} as should make all the women in town run after 
him, 1000 people standing underneath to see and 
hear him, and that being done he took a glass of 
wine, and then drank it off, and then took another 
and drank the King’s health. It seems my Lord 
and the rest of the Judges did all of them round 
give him a most high reproof ; my Lord Chief Justice 
saying that it was for him, and such wicked wretches 
as he was, that God’s anger and judgments hung 
over us, calling him pth many times. It’s said 
they have bound him to his good behaviour (there 
being no law against him for it) in £5,000. It bein 

told that my Lord Buckhurst was there, my Lor 

asked whether it was that Buckhurst that was 
lately tried for robbery ; and when answered Yes, 
he asked whether he had so soon forgot his deliver- 
ance at that time, and that it would have more 


become him to have been at his prayers begging 
God’s forgiveness, than now running into such 
courses again.” 

Johnson, in his ‘ Life of Dorset,’ tells the 
story, on the authority of Anthony a4 Wood, 
in rather a different way :— 

“Sackville, who was then Lord Buckhurst, with 
Sir Charles Sedley and Sir Thomas Ogle, got drunk 
at the Cock, in Bow Street, by Covent Garden, and, 
going into the balcony, exposed themselves to the 
populace in very indecent postures. At last, as 
they grew warmer, Sedley stood forth naked, and 
harangued the populace in such profane language, 
that the public indignation was awakened; the 
crowd attempted to force the door. and, being 
repulsed, drove in the performers with stones, and 
broke the windows of the house. For this mis- 
demeanour they were indicted, and Sedley was 
fined five hundred pounds: what was the sentence 
of the others is not known. Sedley employed Killi- 
grew and another to procure a remission from the 
King ; but (mark the friendship of the dissolute !) 
they begged the fine for themselves, and exacted it 
to the last groat.” 


For many years this = ome of Sir Charles 
Sedley served as an “awful example” to evil- 
doers, and in June, 1749, Henry Fielding, 
when charging the grand jury of West- 
minster, drew special attention to it, and 
quoted as his authority Siderfin’s ‘Reports.’ 
As none of Sedley’s biographers appears ever 
to have consulted this official record of his 
offence and punishment. it may be interest- 
ing to quote it in full. The reference is 
1 Sid. 168, Mich. 15 Car. IT. B.R. :— 


** Le Roy versus Sr. Charies Sidney.* 

“Sr. Ch. 8S. fuit indict al common Ley pur several 
Misdemeanors encounter le Peace del Roy et que 
fueront al grand Scandal de Christianity, Et le cause 
fuit guia il monstre son nude Corps in un Balcony 
in Covent Garden al grand Multitude de people et 
la fist tiel choses et parle tiel parolls &c. (monstrant 
ascun particulars de son misbehavior) et cel Indict- 
ment fuit overtment lie a luy en Court et fuit dit a 
luy per les Justices que coment la ne fuit a cel temps 
ascun Star-Chamber uncore ils voil fair luy de 
scaver que cest Court Hist Custos Morum de touts 
les Subjects [sic] le Roy, Et est ore haut temps de 
Punnier tiels profane Actions fait encounter tout 
modesty queux sont cy frequent sicome nient sole 
ment Christianity. Mes auxy morality ad estre 
derelinquy, Et apres que il ad eé continue in Court 
p’ recogn’ del Terme de 7'rin. al Fine del Terme de 
St. Mich. Le Court luy demand daver son Triall 
pur cel al Barr, Mes il aiant advise submit luy 
mesme al Court, et confesse L’indictment. Pur que 
le Court consider quel Judgment a doner, Et pur 
ceo q’ il fuit Gent’home de trope aunc’ Family (ore 
del pays de Kent) et son Estate incumber (nient 
intendant son Ruine mes pur luy reforme) ils fine 
luy forsque 2000 Marks et que serra imprison pur 
un Weeke sans Baile et del bone port pur 3 ans.” + 


* So spelt in the report, but in the index 
** Sidley.” 

+ The original report is, of course, in black letter, 
except a few words in roman type, which I have 
transcribed in italics. 
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It does not appear that any proceedings | Pleadings of the Advocates,’ have been 
u 


were taken against Lord Buckhurst and Sir 
Thomas Ogle. This trial was almost the 
last held before Sir Robert Foster, who 
died 4 October, 1663, and was succeeded as 


omitted by all editors since Warburton, 


/except Bowles, for no more apparent reason 
|than to make an already incomplete work 
| still more fragmentary. The original chap. 


Chief Justice of the King’s Bench by Sir| xvi. appears in the castrated editions as 


Robert Hyde. The “Cock Tavern” in Bow 
Street, where the orgie took place, rivalled 
its near neighbour, the “ Rose” in Russell 
Street, as the headquarters of riot and dissi- 
pation among the young bloods of the Resto- 
ration. 

I have always felt that Sedley was a much 
misunders man. He has yn regarded 
as the typical rake of the days of Charles IL., 
whereas he was no worse than the majority 
of his friends and contemporaries. His fate, 
compared with that of Buckhurst, exemplifies 
the common saying that one man may steal 
a horse while onethen is hanged for looking 
over the hedge. Johnson, in his ‘Life of 
Dorset,’ quotes Rochester's remark, “ I know 
not how it is, but Lord Buckhurst may do 
what he will, yet is never in the wrong.” 
Poor Sedley, on the other hand, was never in 
the right. So far as I know, no charge can 
be laid against his conduct in his later years. 
He became a steady Parliament man, and his 
speeches display ripe judgment and sound 
common sense. Many of the principles laid 
down by him are of more than temporary 
application. Politics have rightly no place in 
these columns, but there can no great 
harm in quoting from a speech which was 
delivered more than two hundred years ago:— 

“We must save the King Money wherever we 
can; for 1 am afraid the War is too great for our 
Purses, if things be not managed with all imagin- 
able Thrift: When the People of England see that 
all things are saved that can be saved; That there 
are no exorbitant Pensions nor unnecessary Salaries: 
and all this applied to the Use to which they are 
given, we shall Give, and they shall cheerfully Pay, 
whatever his Majesty can want to secure the Pro- 
testant Religion, and to keep out the King of 
France.” 

It will be seen from this extract that Sedley 

knew his countrymen, though it may be that 

he did not thoroughly know his Psliemant. 
W. F. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘THE BRITISH 
APOLLO.’ 
(Concluded from p. 99.) 

At chap. xiv. the account of Martin's philo- 
sophical researches is interrupted by a love 
episode. There is no chap. xii. in the first 
edition of the ‘Memoirs.’ Chap. xiv., ‘The 
Double Mistress,’ and chap. xv., ‘Of the 
Strange......Process at Law......and the 


chap. xiii., ‘Of......Martinus, and some Hint 
of his Travels.’ 

Happening to stroll into a show where the 
Bohemian Twins Lindamira and Indamora 
were being exhibited, he became enamoured 
of the former. After a series of adventures 
he succeeded in effecting her escape, and they 
were married by a Fleet parson. The show- 
man then seized on the Bohemian ladies by 
a warrant, and being determined to have 
revenge on Martin—whom he looked upon 
merely as a rival showman anxious to secure 
an attractive exhibit — commenced a suit 
against him for bigamy and incest. He even 
contrived to alienate Indamora’s affection 
from him, and enticed her into an intrigue 
with a negro “prince,” another of his 
exhibits, to whom she was married while her 
sister Lindamira was asleep. Martin now 
required to turn plaintiff, and commenced a 
suit in the Spiritual Court against the black 
prince for cohabitation with his wife. He 
was advised to insist on the point “that 
Lindamira and Indamora together made but 
one lawful wife.” Randal, the showman, 
then forced Lindamira to petition for aliment, 
which was no sooner allowed her by the 
Court than he obliged her to allege that “it 
was not sufficient to maintain both herself 
and her sister, and if her sister perished she 
could not live with a dead body about her.” 
Martin was now ordered by the Court to allow 
aliment to both, the black prince appearing 
insolvent. The Court then proceeded to try 
the main issue. Dr. Pennyfeather appeared 
for the plaintiff Martin. He made a iong 
speech in which he maintained the proposi- 
tions (1) that Lindamira and Indamora made 
but one individual person ; (2) that if they 
made two individual persons, yet they consti- 
tuted but one wife. He also maintained there 
were anatomical disabilities for the accept- 
ance of two husbands. Finally the jedgo 
was besought not to “let a few heads, legs, 
or arms extraordinary” bias his judgment. 
Dr. Leatherhead replied at some length also, 
and insisted that Lindamira and Indamora 
were not anatomically debarred from having 
a duality of husbands, and craved that a jury 
of matrons be asked to determine the point. 
The matrons having made their report, which 
was in support of Dr. Leatherhead’s conten- 
tion, the judge took time to deliberate, and 
next day delivered the following verdict :— 


i 
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“Tam of opinion that Lindamira and Indamora 
are distinct persons, and that both the marriages 
are good and valid. Therefore I order you, Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus, Batchelor in Physick, and you, 
Ebn - Hai- Paw - Waw, Prince of Monomotapa, to 
cohabit with your wives, and to lie in bed each on 
the side of his own wife. I hope, Gentlemen, you 
will seriously consider...... that being, as it were, 
joint Proprietors of one common Tenement, you will 
so behave as good fellow-lodgers ought to do.” 


This sentence neither party, and 
Martin appealed from the Consistory to the 
Court of Arches, but the verdict was con- 
firmed. It was next brought before a Com- 
mission of Delegates, who reversed the verdict 
of the inferior courts and disannulled both 
marriages. 

While there is some probability that an 
author who had visited and written about 
the Twins in the British Apolio might feel 
inclined to write further on the subject, it 
must be admitted that it cannot be conclu- 
sively asserted that the writer of the Apollo 
articles and the writer of the satire were the 
same individual. 

One of the authors of the British Apollo 
is more directly indicated in the following 
answer to a correspondent; but otherwise 
he does not show his personality in any other 

rt of the volume. Asked, “Who was the 

st author that ever treated of painting ?” 
he replied :— 

“Signior Paulinus, an Italian, writ the best 
treatise on that art which hath come to our know- 
ledge, but ’tis a very scarce book. In English a 
gentleman of our Society writ one some years since. 
All we shall say of it is that had he seen one before 
it in English, which discovered that the author so 
well understood the art, he had not writ his.” 


In discussing what was then the vexed 
uestion whether cochineal were a fungus, 
the berry of a plant, or an insect, it is stated 
that a member of Apollo's Society believed it 
to be a berry (in which he was wrong), as he 
found it growing on a shrub on the Isle of 
Tenedos in the ASgean Sea. It was the same 
entleman presumably who visited the Dead 
Sea, and corrected the popular error that 
‘any bird is immediately struck dead if it attempts 
to fly over the Dead Sea...... Which is so far from 
the truth that it has been proved by the ocular 
demonstration of a Gentleman of our Society, that 
birds do not only fly in great numbers over, but will 
often perch on such parts of the lake as can afford 
’em reeds, timber, sea weed, or any other float 
enough to stand upon ” (vol. ii. p. 452). 

It is hoped these few hints may have 
the effect of eliciting more definite informa- 
tion concerning the authorship of the British 
Apollo than the writer has been able to 
obtain. G. W. Niven. 

23, Newton Street, Greenock. 


BEVIS MARKS SYNAGOGUE 
BICENTENARY. 
(Continued from p. 139.) 

Tue‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ in its article 
on the Jews mentions that the archives of 
the synagogue contain a curious printed 
invitation from the King of Sweden, sent in 
the year 1746, in which wealthy Jews are 
invited to Sweden, while the poor are warned 
that their residence will be unwelcome. 

A most impressive feature of the recent 
celebration was that all parties among the 
Jews united in it. No similar assembly 
had been seen since the installation of Dr. 
Adler as Chief Rabbi. The Jewish World 
states that ‘‘it was an occasion to prove 
how much we all have in common, not how 
we may best magnify points of difference.” 
The members of the West London Synagogue, 
partly an offspring of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese congregation, joined heartily in their 
congratulations. In reference to this the Rev. 
Moses Joseph in his sermon on the event said, 
“The animosities which attended its birth 
were dead and buried, and the child un- 
welcomed and unloved, as it was at its birth, 
had in its manhood clasped hands with its 
parent in mutual esteem and goodwill.” It 
was in 1692 that the German and Polish 
settlers increased so much in numbers that 
they decided to have a separate place of 
worship, and the first Ashkenazim Synagogue 
was commenced. It was situated in Broad 
Street, Duke’s Place, and the entire expense 
of the building was borne by Mr. Moses Hart. 

The synagogue was consecrated with great 
solemnity in 1722. In 1767 it was repaired, 
enlarged, and again consecrated with im- 
—_ ceremonies ; and about this time the 

ews became possessed of two Hebrew print- 
ing presses, one under the auspices of the 
German congregation, and the other under 
that of the Spanish and Portuguese. In 
point of numbers the Ashkenazim now far 
exceeds the Sephardim ; it has more attrac- 
tive services, and there is a difference in 
its liturgy ; but owing to the greater freedom 
of speech and action allowed to its mem- 
bers it has suffered more from internal 
quarrels than its parent has done. To one 
of these quarrels, a question of a divorce, we 
owe the first Hebrew book published in this 
country, ‘Urim and Thummim,’ 1706. The 
second Hebrew book was by the learned 
Rabbi David Nieto, ‘ Mathai Dan,’ or ‘ Rod of 
Judgment,’ its object being a vindication of 
the oral law. His next work was ‘Aish 
Dath,’ or ‘The Fire of the Law’; and in the 
same year, 1715, Rabbi Joseph Irgas pub- 
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lished ‘Touchachath Megoolah: an Open 
Remonstrance.’ 

In 1771 Prof. Levysohn, who had _ been 
studying under the celebrated surgeon John 
Hunter, published his philosophical work 
‘Maamar Hatourah W’hachochmar,’ ‘An 
Essay on the Law and Science,’ his object 
being to inculcate that theology and science 
must go hand in hand. This work gave so 
much offence to his co-religionists that he 
left London and went to reside in Hamburg. 
It was he who discovered the use of 
chocolate. 

In 1802, after several years had been passed 
without a Chief Rabbi, the German com- 
munities a Solomon Herschell. He 
occupied the position for forty years, and 
his influence was so great that during that 
period the Ashkenazim made rapid pro- 
ress, twenty-five charitable societies and 
institutions were formed, and in addition 
to these a new synagogue was founded 
in Brewer Street. At his death at the 
age of eighty-one a medal was struck 
in his honour. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Nathan Marcus Adler, who was appointed 


'song in a strange land”—Jehudah Halevi, 
physician and poet. 
“He ‘entered the courts with gladness.’ ‘For 
Thy songs, O God!’ he cries, ‘ my heart is a harp’; 
| and truly enough in some of these ancient Hebrew 
| hymns......we seem to hearclearly the human strings 
| vibrate.” 
| The truest faith, the most living hope, the 
| widest charity, are breathed forth in them ; 
}and they have naturally been enshrined by 
his fellow-believers in the most sacred parts 
of their liturgy. The following three lines 
from the Atonement service Lady Magnus 
quotes as indicating the sentiment of Judaism: 
When I remove from Thee, O God, 
I die whilst I live ; but when 
I cleave to Thee, | live in death. 
The poet questions, 
Lord, where art Thou to be found ? 
Hidden and high is Thy home. 
And where shall we find Thee not ? 
Thy glory fills the world. 
Thou art found in my heart, 
And at the uttermost ends of the earth. 
A refuge for the near, 
For the far, a trust. 
The Jewish Historical Society is rendering 


on the 12th of December, 1844; and on his 
death in 1890 he was succeeded by his 
son, the present Chief Rabbi. I am in-| 
debted for many of the facts I have given 
to the Rev. Moses Margoliouth’s interesting | 
book ‘The History of the Jews in Great | 
Britain,’ published by Bentley in 1851. Mr. 
Margoliouth’s first work was, as is well 
known, ‘A Pilgrimage to the Land of my 
Fathers’ I am glad to learn that a copy 
of the former book in the hands of his 
nephew, the Rev. W. Margoliouth, of 
the British Museum, contains many original 
notes by the author, so perhaps we may see 
a revised edition brought up to the present 
time. One has only to look over the pages of | 
the ‘ London Catalogue’ and at the shelves of 
the London Library to see how few have been 
the books published on the Jews. The! 
Whitechapel Free Public Library contains 
one of the most complete collections of 
books relating to the Jews, a separate 
catalogue being devoted to it. The most 
complete little manual of the Jewish religion 
is that by Friedlander, published by Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1891. In its 
pages can be found every mega con- 
cerning the Jewish faith. He is also the 


author of a small ‘ Text-Book’ adapted for 
teachers. 

‘Jewish Portraits,’ by Lady Magnus, pub- 
lished by Fisher Unwin, contains a beautiful 
sketch of that sweet singer “ who solved the 
pathetic puzzle of how to sing the Lord’s 


useful work, and thanks are due to it for the 
very interesting monograph just published 
by Macmillan on ‘Menasseh Ben Israel's 
Mission to Oliver Cromwell, edited by 
Lucien Wolf. 

It has been left to America to gather into 
the compass of one work all that concerns 
the Hebrew people. The Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company of New York have just pub- 
lished the first volume—there are to be twelve 
in all—of the ‘Jewish Encyclopedia,’ edited 
by Isidore Singer, Ph.D. The work will be 
a complete history of the Hebrews from 
legendary times down to the present ; each 
of the volumes will contain between seven 
and eight hundred pages. It is gratifying 
to know that six thousand subscribers have 
already been obtained. N.S. 8. 

(To be continued.) 

“Prrener.”—This is referred to by Prof. 
Skeat in both his dictionaries as a Languedoc 
word, yet the only forms he adduces are 
Northern French. I presume he has not yet 
met with the Southern forms, and he may 
therefore be interested in the following note 
from the third volume of the complete works 
of Dr. Mila y Fontanals, Barcelona, 1890. 
The author is explaining a Provencal pvem, 
dating from about 1419, in which is men- 
tioned a certain “ pixer de fin argent,” and 
he gives the cognate terms known to him as 
follows: “El pixer encuentrase tambien en 
valenciano (pitxer), en catalan (pitrell), en 
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atois (pitcherro), tambien en ingles (pitcher). 
Phe nearness of these to the English will be 
better appreciated if I add that in Valencian 
and Catalan tr is pronounced as ch in 
“church.” Jas. Pratt Jun. 


Sruart Retic.—I have a pincushion which 
was originally white satin. On this are 
printed in blue letters, in circles on either 
side, the names of those executed in 1746. In 
the centre is a Tudor rose in outline, and 
round this the words “MART. FOR: K: & cou: 
1746:” I have never seen one like it, nor 
have those persons to whom I have shown 
it; but I think such pincushions cannot be 
uncommon, since the words seem printed, and 
if so, there must have been many others made 
The size is 3 in. by 2} in. 


Tuomas Newcoms.— The allusion toThomas 
Newcomb, under * Hand-ruling in Old Title- 
pages ’ (ante, p. 110), prompts me to say that 
this worthy man is buried at Dunchurch, 
Warwickshire. There is a monument to his 
memory on the north chancel wall, fitted 
with two marble doors for the better pre- 
servation of the inscription, which runs as 
follows :— 

‘Here lieth Interr’d the body of Thomas New 
comb, Esq., a worthy Citizen of London and Servant 
to his late Ma“ King Charles y® Second in his 
ee office, who departed this life y* 26 day of 

cember, 1681, and in y® 55 year of his age 

“In memory of whom his son Thomas Newcomb, 
Esq., Servant likewise to his late Ma” and to his 
present Majesty K. James y® 2 in y® same office, 
erected this monument. 

“He likewise departed this life March 27, 1691, 
being Good Friday.’ 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Joun PoTENGER OR PoTTINGER, 1647-1733. 
—The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xlvi. p. 206, 
seems to be hardly accurate in stating that 
this author and translator was “admitted to 
the Inner Temple in 1675.” No one of his 
name was admitted there in that year ; but 
the books of the Inn show that a John 
Pottinger, of Inckpen, Berks, was admitted 
on 31 October, 1668, and that a John Potenger 
was called to the Bar on 28 November, 1675, 
and these entries doubtless refer to the 
subject of this note. Potenger was appointed 
Comptroller of the Pipe in the Exchequer 
Office on 7 February, 1676/7, and continued 
to hold that post until his death, his suc- 
cessor, Henry Fane, being appointed on 
8 February, 1733/4. The statements in the 
‘Dictionary’ as to Potenger being a Master 
in Chancery seem to require further in- 
vestigation, for his anme dan not occur in 


the list of masters given by Duffus Hardy in 
his ‘Catalogue of Lord Chancellors...... and 
Principal Officers of the High Court of 
Chancery’ (1843). According to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, vol. iv. p. 50, Potenger died 
on 13 January, 1733/4 ; but it seems that his 
death was certified to the Treasury as hap- 
pening on 18-19 December, 1733 (see ‘Cal. 
of Treasury Books, 1731-4,’ p. 659). His 
father, John Pottenger, D.D., who married 
Anne, daughter of William Wither, of Many- 


down, Hants, is apparently mentioned in the 
pedigree of Pottenger of Burghfield in the 
‘Visitation of Berkshire, 1664-6’ (Metcalfe’s 
edition, 1882, p. 77). The ‘ Dictionary’ might 
have referred at the foot of the life to 
Hutchins’s ‘ Hist. of Dorset,’ third edition, 
iv. 372; Fowler’s ‘Hist. of Corpus Christi 
College’ (Oxford Hist. Soc., 1893), pp. 234-5 ; 
‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. viii. 53 ; Burke’s ‘Commoners’ 
(1838), lii. 621 ; iv. 352. See also Harl. Soc. 
Pub., viii. 200 ; xxiii. 280. mC. 


SHAKESPEARIANA: ‘OTHELLO,’ II. i. 60-65. 
(See 9" S. ii. 403 ; vi. 364; viii. 12.)—I have 
received a very kind letter from Mr. MERTON 
Dey, in which he assures me there was no 
intentional discourtesy in his want of refer- 
ence to my note. I at once accept this dis- 
claimer, and ask Mr. Dey’s forgiveness for 
having misjudged him. 

R. M. Spence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


SHAKESPEARIAN Retic.—The Bazaar, Fr- 
change and Mart, dated Monday, 15 July, 
p. 153, contained the following :— 

* Anything relating to or in any way connected 
with Shakespeare is of such universal interest that 
it is almost necessary to state that Mr. William 
Jaggard, the compiler of the ten years’ index to 
* Book-Prices Current,’ and a well-known Liverpool 
bookseller, is a direct descendant of Isaac Jaggard, 
Shakespeare’s printer. Isaac printed the first folio 
of 1623 at his house in Fleet Street, subsequently a 
coffee-house, where the poet Cowper had a fit of 
insanity—possibly at the sight of his bill—and in 
our time, indeed until quite recently, a restaurant. 
In a letter to the Glasgow Herald Mr. Jaggard says 
that his ancestor was Shakespeare’s first printer ; 
but this’seems to bea mistake. We do not know 
how many of the quartos Jaggard printed, if indeed 
he printed any at all, and it is too hot to make 
inquiries ; but the first of them—‘ Titus Androni- 
cus ’—was printed by ‘I. R. for Edward White,’ in 
1594, while ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ which appeared 
the year before, had one William Leake for its 
sponsor. But the folio of 1623 is Shakespeare’s great 
memorial in the matter of paper and print, and that 
Mr. Jaggard’s family were associated with it is be- 
yond all question. Indeed, we regard that gentle- 
man as possessing a transmitted antiquarian in- 
terest of the highest order. He is, in fact, a living 
Shakespearean relic. And relics of Shakespeare 


are extremely scarce. Not a fragment of any one 
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of his manuscripts has come down to us, and it is 
remarkable that, with the exception of a few signa- 
tures and a line in the poet’s will, not a single word 
in Shakespeare’s handwriting is known to exist. 
Lady Barnard, his granddaughter, and the last of 
his lineal descendants, is said to have carried off a 
number of papers from Stratford, and possibly the 
fire at the Globe Theatre, in 1613, and the Great 
Fire of 1666, account for the loss of many more. 
The only real and authentic relics of Shakespeare 
that we know of consist of his jug and cane, which 
were sold at Christie’s in June, 1893, for 155 guineas 
the two.” 

It would be interesting to have further in- 
formation when it is not “too hot to make 
inquiries.” H. J. B. 


‘N. & Q.’: a Morro.—While unwilling to 
displace the excellent motto already associated 
with ‘N. & Q.,’ I think the following, which 
I chanced on in the almost obsolete pleasure 
of reading Ovid, apt enough to be worth a 
passing record :— 

Sepe aliquod quero verbum nomenque locumque : 

Nec quisquam est, a quo certior esse queam, 

‘ Tristia,’ iii. 14, 43-4, 
which, with hope of a better version, I have 
the impertinence to render :— 

I often want a word, a place, a name, 
And no one’s by to help me to the same. 


“ WeEEK END.” — The following paragraph, 
which appeared in the Atheneum of 10 August, 
deserves a corner in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

“Our new contemporary the Week End and our 
biggest English dictionary may be interested to 
know that this brief holiday has got into serious 
history. No less an authority than Dr. 8. R. Gar- 
diner notes in his ‘ Oliver Cromwell’ that ‘ Oliver— 
if he invented nothing else—may be regarded as the 
inventor of that modified form of enjoyment to 
which hard-worked citizens have in our day given 
the name of the “week end.”’ He escaped from 
London to Hampton Court from Saturday to Mon- 


Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


** ProvipING ” = Provipep.—Of late years I 
have noticed a distinct increase in the above 
usage. In the Outlook for 4 May (for instance) 
it may be found in at least three places :— 
“Providing always, as I have said before, 
That you paid the price” (p. 427, ‘Ode to Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan’); “ Cody agreed, providing 
that two gentlemen of his own kidney...... 
could be induced to act as ‘pards’ in 
the enterprise” (p. 440, ‘ Buffalo Bill’); 
“Omniscience is a useful thing, providing 
always you do not go too far with it” (p. 442, 
‘Literary Gossip’). Speaking ofthand, with 
out referring to any book, I should say that 


the old-fashioned “ beholding ” for “beholden” 
is not parallel. J. P. Owen. 


Joun Aanp Herne. — Of all the 
nature-poets of the Victorian era, John Clare 
(1793-1864) is the most obscure and the least 
read to-day, yet it would seem that Heine 
was indebted to him for a gem-like thought. 
I have no access to the Jewish poet myself, 
but am relying upon the authority of Dr. 
Furness, who embodies Heine’s words in a 
fine critical passage regarding the “ origin- 
ality” of ‘King Lear.’ John Clare in his 
poem ‘Insects’ sings :— 

One almost fancies that such happy things, 

With coloured hoods and richly burnished wings, 

Are airy folk in splendid masquerade 

Disguised, as if of mortal folk afraid ; 

Keeping their joyous pranks a mystery still, 

Lest glaring day should do their secrets ill. 

It is too much to presume that the rustic 
poet can have borrowed from the author of 
the ‘ Reisebilder.’ Perhaps some lover of 
Heine will favour us with the exact wording, 
to enable us to compare at first hand. 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 


THE LATE MArRQuEss OF Bute.—When Lord 
Bute died in October, 1900, it was found that 
he had expressed in his will a desire that his 
heart should be buried on the Mount of Olives, 
which was done, and the following inscrip- 
tion is now placed in the “ Dominus flevit ” 
chapel near the spot :— 


Pax . esto. eterna 
Anime pientissinie 
Joannis . Patricii . Crichton . Stuart 
Marchionis III. de Bute 
In Scotia 
VII. Idus . Octobres 
Anno. Dni. mpccce 
Mortem in Christo Obeuntis 
Cujus Cor 
In Terram Sanctam 
Suprema Testamenti Cautione 
Jelatum 
Guendolina Conjux 
In Horto 
Huic Dominus Flevit A4dicule 
Annexo 
Quatuor Adsistentibus Filiis 
Idibus Novembris eodem anno 
Propriis religiose manibus 
Sepelivit. 
The inscription was composed by Dom 
Oswald Hunter Blair, O.S.B. 
Grorce ANGus. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


CHALIce as Race Cup.— Perhaps the follow- 
ing from the Globe of 2 August may be worth 
recording in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

“That a chalice.should, in the course of a che- 
quered career, figure as a prize in a horse race is a 


the usage is a sign of illiteracy. Of course 


strange fate indeed; but such has been the ex- 
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perience of a chalice of solid silver, which has once 
more returned to its place inClontarf Church. The 
cup, a very handsome one, richly embossed and 
believed to be of Dutch or Hanoverian workman- 
ship, was given to the church in 1721. It dis- 
appeared in the early part of last century, and 
quite recently it was found in the possession of a 
gentleman, in whose family it had | for many 
years. From an inscription on the bottom of the 
chalice, it is evident it was presented as a prize at 
the Cheltenham Races in 1843.” : 


“ Mretinc.”—This word has been for some 
time acclimatized on the Continent, and we 
find it in newspapers where we should have 
expected assemblée, Versammlung, or riunione. 
It is usually written as in English, but I 
observe that the Heraldo de Madrid adopts 
the defective transliteration m/tin. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


Qurrics, 

WE must ~~ correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
, order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


Portrait BY Dicuton.—Can any of your 
readers help me to identify the subject of 
a water-colour portrait signed R. Dighton, 
Charing Cross, 1805? It represents a tall, 
elderly man standing, leaning slightly on a 
cane; he wears a scarlet tunic, with blue 
collar and cuffs, silver epaulettes, silver lace 
“frogs” on the tunic, and silver lace on collar 
and cuffs, a silver lace sash round his waist, 
white leather breeches, jack boots, silver 
spurs, large black cocked hat with a red 
and white ornament like a shaving brush, 
and curved sword. Might this be the “Wind- 
- : ” or a colonel of militia’s of that 

ate 


Ricwarpson.—Any information 
relating to the exact date of birth and name 
of place (in Derbyshire) in which the famous 
printer-novelist was born will be gratefully 
received. R. N. Wuirte. 


Arms or Ricumonp, Surrey.—Can any of 
your correspondents tell me whence are 
derived the arms of Richmond, Surrey, Per 
fesse azure and gules, a fesse ermine charged 
with three roses gules (or Tudor roses ; I am 
not certain which)? The town was restored 
and renamed in 1499 by Henry VIL., styled 
Earl of Richmond prior to his accession 
to the throne. I therefore presume that 
its arms were intended to commemorate 
its royal benefactor, and that, since the 


bearing of the Earls of Richmond, Gules, an 
orle argent, over all a bend ermine, had pre- 
viously been adopted by the older town of 
Richmond in Yorkshire, it was considered 
necessary to difference the arms of the Surrey 
town by the tincture azure and the substitu- 
tion of the ermine in fesse for the ermine in 
bend. B. C. 


Pope AND ArBuTHNOoT.—I have a little calf- 
covered volume entitled ‘The Works of Mr. 
Alexander Pope,’ dated London, 1720, with 
an excellent portrait by Coster of the poet, 
in long flowing wig, presumably as he ap- 
peared at the time, in his thirty-second 
year. Inside the cover has been written :— 

“John Arbuthnot 
Bt at Rott™ 2/5.” 
I should much like to know if there is any 
means of finding out whether this is the 
autograph of Pope’s friend, the celebrated 
wit and physician. There are also auto- 
graphs of later owners, ‘‘ Robt Arbuthnot” 
and “Robt Arbuthnot, Jun',” showing that 
the volume was valued by the family. 
Wm. Norman. 


Scorr Quoration.—Where is to be found 
“the old song” quoted by Hob Happer, the 
miller, in chap. xiii. of ‘The Monastery ’?— 

I live by my mill, God bless her ! 
She’s parent, child, and wife. 
Hob says: “The poor old slut [that is, the 
mill], I am beholden to her for my living, and 
bound to stand by her, as I say to my mill- 
knaves, in right and in wrong.” Would not the 
miller have sympathized with Maitre Cornille 
in his touching devotion to his mill in 
Alphonse Daudet’s story in his charming 
‘Lettres de mon Moulin’? 
JONATHAN BoucHiEr. 


‘Eros’ anp ‘ AnTEROs.’—I should be glad if 
one of your readers could kindly tell me 
the title and author of a book of which I 
possess only a few pages. It appears to be 
divided into two sections, entitled ‘ Eros’ and 
‘Anteros.’ It is a tale of the time of the 
Roman emperors. The principal characters 
appear to be Esca, a British slave ; Valeria, a 
mom Roman lady ; and Mariamne, a young 
girl with whom Esca isin love. F. G. R. 


Murat Parntings : St. CLEMENT’s, JERSEY. 
—On 6 November, 1879, the Rev. R. Bellis 
read a paper before the Royal Archeological 
Institute on the mural paintings at St. 
Clement’s Church, Jersey. I cannot find 
that the paper was printed in their Journal. 
Was it printed separately, or in the 7'rans- 
actions of any Channel Islands society? 
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Where can I find any illustrated account of born opposite the Marshalsea Prison — “a 


these paintings ? 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


PRONUNCIATION OF WILHELMINE.— Will some 
one kindly tell me whether the W in 
Wilhelmine should be pronounced as V? I 
believe it is so in Wilhelm. GERMAN. 

Tunbridge Wells. 

[English and German pronunciations are distinct, 
and one has as much claim to recognition as the 
other. } 


“GLORIOUS UNCERTAINTY OF THE GAME.”— 
What is the origin of this phrase, which 
regularly turns up in the cricket reports? 
Is it classic? It is not alliterative, as in 
“glorious Goodwood”; and why is uncer- 
tainty “glorious”? Attractive certainly, 
but “glorious” seems to be transferred by 
a confusion of thought from the winning of 
an unexpected victory to the “uncertainty ” 
which it implies. ¥. 


MARSHALSEA AND BeNcH PRISONERS. 
—In looking through a burial register at 
St. George’s in the Borough, Southwark, I 
noticed after some of the names abbreviations 
which I should be glad to have interpreted. 
I give a few examples :— 

1668, April. John Fox, M.S. 

1668, August 29th. Wm. Hatter, F.M.A. 

1668/9, February 3rd. John Lambert, P.M.S. 

1668/9, February 15th. Matt. Draper, M.S.P., 
Debtor. 

1669/70, February 17th. John Loyd, M.S.P. at y° 
Lock, m.w. (?). 

September 6th. Sarah Jackson, K.B. at y* 
sOCK. 

' a September 9th. Sarah Whiteing, widd. 

1670/71, February 2nd. Thos. Cade, K.B. 

, 1670/71, March 12th. Joyce Whiteing, from the 
"M.A. 

1670/71, March 27th. Wm. Harris, P.K.B. 

1671, May llth. Wm. Humphries, D.A.H. 

No doubt prisoners of the King’s Bench and 
Marshalsea were referred to in most of these 
cases. 

1670/71. John Roades, a prisoner of Capt. Saunders. 


nice building witha forecourt ”—and hard by 
the King’s Bench, over whose high wall, to 
|her delight as a child, small white leather- 
covered balls would sometimes be thrown by 
| the prisoners at their ‘merry play.” Indeed, 
| she had penetrated its inner mysteries, as a 
| visitor, and had submitted to the regulation 
—a precaution against exchange of dress 
| with prisoners—of having her veil lifted and 
| her features exposed to a strong light with 
reflectors. 

In conclusion, may I ask whether there are 
extant any lists of inmates and officials of 
the King’s Bench Prison at about the period 
covered by my extracts ? 

Ernet Leca-WEekes. 


OrnaMENTED Lace Sticks.—In this lace- 
making county of Devon the manufacture of 
hand-made lace was, I suppose, more com- 
monly the custom before machinery was so 
much used I have now before me some of 
the little sticks used in making the lace, of a 
rather curious appearance. I believe it was 
the custom to give them as presents. They 
vary a little in thickness, but otherwise are 
much alike in form. What renders them 
curious is that they are most elaborately orna- 
mented. On the surface there is a series 


Was the latter an official connected with 
either of the afore-mentioned prisons? The 
letter UC after some names I guessed to mean 
that they were interred in the church or 
crypt, and not in the yard. Several persons, 
men and women, were described as “* Pen- | 
sioner.” Would these be recipients of some | 
local charity ? 

The parish clerk, Miss E. C. Cross, was 
unable to throw light on these points, 
though she entertained me with some inter- 
esting parochial reminiscences, having been 


of extremely minute carvings, and the inter- 
stices are apparently closed by being filled 
up with sealing-wax, black and red. Some 
have trees or flowers upon them ; one, a fish ; 
one, “Pride is the downfall of thousands” ; 
one, “When this you see remember me.” 
And this sort of ornamentation would appear 
to have existed for at least two hundred 
years, for the date of one is 1702; others are 
1801, 1816, and 1823. Can you or your 
readers say whether this ornamental work 
was the practice in other places? It must 
have cost much time and labour. The sticks 
1 have were found in a house at Lympstone 
near here, in a drawer where they had 
reposed for many years. 
Grorce H. Courtenay. 
Southtown House, Kenton, near Exeter. 


SurtinG Pronunciation. — Thirty years 
ago educated people (the late Prof. Ruskin 
for one) used to speak of Marlborough House 
and the Duke of Marlborough with the first 
syllable so uttered as to rime with our 
wesent pronunciation of parl in the word 
Factonen. I now hear fine people pro- 
nouncing it Worl/borough, almost exactly, as 
to the first syllable, riming with Aa//, tall, 
&e. Which is right, and why? When the 
French sang of Malbrouck, we may feel 
pretty sure that their word, so spelt, copied 
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pretty faithfully the sound of the name of 
the British commander as they then heard it. 
Malbrouck then is an English fossil found in 
France. If the French, even in these later 
days, sound Mal to rime with our Christian 
name Sal (short for Sally), we may opine 
that they did not give any deeper sound to 
the fom An in the older times, and thus Mal- 
brouck seems to prove that the Morlborough 
sound of to-day is not right, but wrong. 


“JACK AMONG THE MAIDENS ”—In chap. xvi. 
of ever-delightful ‘Eothen’ Kinglake de- 
scribes how Dthemetri, his servant, was 
distracted by the temptations of an unoccu- 
pied shrine: “There were so many stones 
absolutely requiring to be kissed, that he 
rushed about happily puzzled and sweetly 
teased, like ‘ Jack among the maidens.’” I 
presume this refers to some game like kiss- 
in-the-ring ; but is the name local in the 
West Country, and still in use ? 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Rosert SoutHam, Martyr —Fox mentions 
the burning of this man, with others, at 
Smithfield in July, 1558. I shall be glad to 
know if the notes of the trials of these people 
are in existence. I have searched various 
records in London. Perhaps some one will 
suggest likely papers and places. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

Shrewsbury. 


Jacosite Letrer.—I should be very glad 
of any information as to the writer, addressee, 
circumstances, &c., of the following Jaco- 
bite letter (original among Southwell MSS., 
R.LA., Dublin) :— 

Dr S',—I have not neglected any thing as you 
see by the Inclosed, as alsve Expect a great Relief 
from the Army for there is 1500 Coming from loghrea 
under the comd. of my Ld Dunsany & 9000 more 
longbarrow rode under the comd. of O'Donnell the 
treu (?] Earl of Tyrconnell. S* {or L*) Anthony was 
heere just now. I have this day sent to Majr. Genl. 
Sarsfield as I promisd. This is all from y™. 

Augst. ye 90 [or 

For Cap" Redmond [illeg.) ye these. 
P. RepMoNnD. 
Hampden Club, Pheenix Street, N.W. 


Hucuenot.—In a recent issue I notice one 
of your correspondents says he has found 
Huguenot and Huguenotte were diminutives 
in fifteenth-century French for Hugues, and 
he proposes to derive the name of Huguenot 
from some leader Hugues, otherwise unknown. 
Is it impossible that Hugues may simply be a 
corruption of John Huss, and that Huguenot 
may after all be nothing but a corruption of 


Hussite? Littré, of course, gives Pascal 
Huguenot, of Saint Julien, in Limousin, as a 
Doctor of Canon Law in 1387, in neues of 
Mahn’s conjecture that Huguenot is a diminu- 
tive of Hugues, “a heretic otherwise un- 
known”; but is not Hugues very near Huss 
in date and sound! Hence the German 
associations clinging to the word. R. 


RusseELtts oF AYLEsBuRY.—Can any one 
tell me of what family were the Russells 
whose names appear so constantly in the 
parish registers of Aylesbury from 1577, when 
a Humphrey Russell was married, till 1652, 
when Michael Russell was buried? The 
name continues to appear there occasionally 
till 1661, when it ceases altogether. In 1619, 
1621, and 1622 the name Swingfeld and 
Swinkefill Russell appears, which, I take it, 
should be Wingfield. In the Civil War these 
Russells evidently sided with the Parliament, 
as in 1651 Richard and Michael Russell are 
amongst the names of the inhabitants of 
Aylesbury who signed the petition to Par- 
liament for a reward to Thomas Scot and 
Richard Salwey for having brought the par- 
ticulars of the victory at Worcester. Francis 
Russell, of Aylesbury, was justice of the 
peace in 1655. ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowtield. 


Fox Famity or Bristot.—“ Anthony Fox, 
of this par., bach, and Mary Rice, of 
St. James, Bristol, spin.,” were married 
2 October, 1770, at the Abbey Church of 
Bath. I know their subsequent history, but 
want particulars of their parentage, &c. He, 
who is said to have come from Bristol, died 
in July, 1822, aged seventy-five, and his wife 
in November, 1820, aged seventy-two. 

ALEYN LYELL READE. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands, Liverpool. 


Parnter’s NaME WantTED.—Can any reader 
name the painter who (in 1728 A.D.) signed 
his works with the initials P. C. F. A.? One 
familiar with the Brescia branch of the 
Venetian School might know if Peter Avo- 
gardi used those letters. A reply would 
greatly oblige. L. E. Davies. 

43, St. George’s Avenue, Tufnell Park, N. 


CHARLES SpEKE — Can any 
reader of ‘N. & .’ give me information as 
to when and where Charles Speke Pulteney 
died? He was a doctor of Sherborne, Dorset. 
He married in 1772 at Yeovil, and one child 
was born of the marriage. His brother, 
Daniel Pulteney, by his will (proved P.C.C., 
20 August, 1811) described himself as Fellow 
and Vice-Provost of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and referred to “having never heard 
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any account of or from a brother whose name 
was Charles Speke Pulteney since the year 
1780 or thereabouts.” Application has been 
made to the College of Surgeons, but they 
cannot trace anything relative to Charles 
Speke Pulteney, and I have no knowledge as 
to where he went abroad. 
W. J. Gapspen. 
17, Middle Lane, Crouch End. 


Beylics, 
CHARLES LAMB AS A JOURNALIST. 
(9 8. viii. 60, 85, 125.) 

[ pPRocEED to examine the “revised” 
chronology of the lettersin what the Quarterly 
critic of October, 1900—good, easy man !—is 

leased to term “Canon Ainger’s really satis- 
actory and practically final edition of Lamb.” 
Canon Ainger’s design, both in 1888 and 1900, 
has been, he tells us, to print the letters, so 
far as their dates are discoverable, in chrono- 
logical order—an undertaking of no great 
difficulty, provided one possesses an average 
intelligence, a habit of attention, and some 
little knowledge of the history of Lamb’s 
chief correspondents. But just here—in this 
last qualification—it is that Canon Ainger 
appears to be wanting. He seems, in fact, to 
have no eract knowledge of the “doings and 
done-untos” even of Coleridge, Southey, or 
Wordsworth, his references to whom are 
vague and not seldom inaccurate. Hence he is 
unable fitly to utilize the internal evidence of 
date, in which so many of these letters abound. 

1. Take, for instance, the letter to Coleridge 
which Canon Ainger, following all former 
editors, marks “ No date—end of 1800.” Now, 
in the first place, this description is untrue ; 
the letter is fully dated, though the date is 
cryptic. Rallying Coleridge on his lofty 
dismissal of his literary worshippers as “mere 
shadows,”* Lamb concludes his letter thus, 
“Farewell, dear Substance. Take no umbrage 
at anything I have written. C. Lamp, 
Umbra” Then comes the date, “Land of 
Shadows. Shadow Month the 16th or 17th, 
1800.” The contents of the letter prove that 
by “Shadow Month” here we are to under- 
stand April. The date of the letter then is 


* Coleridge was apt to repeat himself—some- 
times after a long interval. On 25 January, 1808, 
he writes to Mary Morgan and Charlotte Brent: 
** Of the lady and her poetical daughter I had never 
before heard eventhe name. Oh these are shadows! 
and all my literary admirers and flatterers pass 
over my heart as the images of clouds over [a] dull 
sea. So far from being retained, they are scarcely 
—_ visible there.”—‘ Letters of 8S. T. C.,’ 5 


16 or 17 April, 1800, and its proper place in 
the series is on p. 178, vol. i—just before 
No. lvii.—instead of at the end of the letters 
of 1800, on p. 12, vol. ii., ed. 1900, where it 
stands at present. 

How do we know this? The letter was 
addressed to Grasmere (see the reference to 
it in letter lxix., vol. i. p. 206, ed. 1900) along 
with a MS. copy of Prd <f play, which, writes 
Lamb to Coleridge, “I beg you to present in 
my name, with my respect and love, to 
Wordsworth and his sister.” Presently he 
adds, “Our loves and respects to your host 
and hostess. Our dearest love to Coleridge.” 
There are no loves to Mrs. Coleridge or Hart- 
ley, but lower down Lamb writes, “ Pray 
send us word of Mrs. C. and little David Hart- 
ley, your little reality.” Coleridge then was 
staying, without wife or child, in the Words- 
worths’ cottage at Grasmere. This circum- 
stance alone suffices to identify the visit as 
that which Coleridge, having first dispatched 
Mrs. Coleridge and Hartley to the Roskillys’, 
Kempsford Rectory, in Gloucestershire—to 
remain there a month and then proceed to 
Bristol — himself started from London on 
1 April to pay his friends at Dove Cottage. 
If corroboration be wanted we find it in 
abundance. Lamb writes :— 

“Take no thought about your proof-sheets. They 
shall be done as if Woodfall himself did them...... 
Write your German as plain as sunshine, for that 
must correct itself. You know I am homo unius 
lingue : in English—illiterate, a dunce, a ninny.” 
(A little sample, this last, of Robert Burton, 
on whom, in April, 1800, Lamb’s thoughts 
were running.) The reference here is to the 
translation of Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein,’ on 
which Coleridge was engaged during his visit 
to the Wordsworths, which was printed by 
G. Woodfall, 22, Paternoster Row, and pub- 
lished by Longmans (two parts in one) on 
7 June, 1800. Fragments of German are 
cited in several of the notes (see rt i. 
pp. 24, 74, 88, 96, &c.). On 21 April Coleridge 
writes from Grasmere to Josiah Wedgwood :— 
‘To-morrow I send off the last sheet of my 
saad translation of Schiller.” On 4 May he 
left Grasmere to rejoin his wife and son at 
Bristol. All which proves conclusively that 
the letter before us must have been written 
in April, 1800. The copy of ‘John Woodvil’ 
which accompanied it as a gift to the Words- 
worths (see the reference in Dorothy’s 
Journal under 4 October, 1800) was, I repeat, 
a MS. copy. The play was not published 
until January, 1802, though Canon Ainger, 
with persistent error, still gives the date of 
publication as 1801 (note on Burton frag- 


p- 


ments, ‘ Poems, Plays,’ &c., ed. 1900, vol. iii.). 
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2. Again, take the long but incomplete 
letter to Manning numbered xeviii. and dated 
“February, 1803,” in ed. 1888, as in all former 
editions. This belongs, in fact, to February, 
1802, and one is glad to find it correctly dated 
and placed (ci.) in the édition de lure, 1900. 
Here, however, the editor has failed to discern 
that ci. and the preceding fragment dated 
15 February, 1802 (Nos. xcviii. and Ixxxvii. 
of ed. 1888), are in truth parts of one and 
the same letter—ci. being the earlier and c. 
the latter portion. In ci. Lamb writes, “In 
all this time ”—?.e., since Manning’s departure 
to Paris at the close of 1801—“I have done 
but one thing which I reckon tolerable, and 
that I will transcribe...... You will find it on 
my last page. It absurdly is a first Number 
of a series thus”—viz., through Lamb’s retire- 
ment from the Morning Post, already com- 
municated to Manning in this letter— 
“strangled in embryo.” Some chat follows 
about “the Professor’s Rib” (Mrs. Godwin) 
and—here No. c. begins—about Lamb’s play ; 
then Lamb “T will now transcri 
the Londoner (No. [.), and wind up all with 
affection and humble servant at the end.” 
There can be no doubt whatsoever that what 
is described in ci. as the “first Number of a 
series strangled in embryo” is no other than 
“the Londoner (No. I.)” of letter c. The 
essay which appeared under this heading in 
the Morning Post of 1 February, 1802, was 
never followed up, the series being abruptly 
broken off owing to the fact that Lamb just 
at this date threw up his engagement with 
Dan Stuart, the editor of that journal. 

3. Oddly enough, while he has detected the 
year’s error in the received date of ci., Canon 
Ainger has failed to perceive a precisely 
similar error in the dating of exv., ed. 1900 
(cii., ed. 1888). This letter, which was written 
on St. George’s Day, Canon Ainger in com- 
mon with all the editors assigns to the year 
1803 ; it belongs in truth to 1802, as the fol- 
lowing extracts from the contents serve to 
show. “I find nothing new,” ze, no news 
to tell. “Something Thowpeer! I will say 
about people that you and I know. Southey 
is Secretary to the Chancellor of the Irish 
Exchequer.” Now Southey was appointed 
in the summer of 1801, and by July, 1802, he 
had resigned. “Stoddart is turned Doctor 
of Civil Law, and dwells in Doctors’ Com- 
mons.” John Stoddart became D.C.L. and 
was admitted to the College of Advocates late 
in 1801. To Manning at Paris this intelli- 
gence might be fresh in April, 1802, but the 
news would be stale indeed by April, 1803. 

The Professor has not done making love to 
his new spouse.” Now the “ Bad Baby” (Mrs. 


Godwin No. 2) was but a four months’ bride 
in April, 1802, but she could not be fitly de- 
scribed as a ‘‘new spouse” a twelvemonth 
later. “I send you...... an epitaph I scribbled 
upon a poor girl [Mary Druitt} who died 
at nineteen...... being the only piece of poetry I 
have done since the Muses all went with T. MI. 
[Thomas Manning] to Paris” (¢.e., since the 
end of December, 1801). Now, in an unpub- 
lished letter to Rickman Lamb encloses an 
alternative epitaph on Mary Druitt. So Canon 
Ainger himself informs us in a note on No. 
exv. ; and he adds that the date of the letter 
to Rickman was 1 February, 1802. Yet he 
assigns the letter to Manning (cxv.) to April, 
1803! Well, well! no doubt the Quarterly 
critic will murmur “* Credo quia impossibile,” 
and bow the head in meek assent. 

4. The critic of Canon Ainger’s chronology 
is embarrassed with the wealth of material 
at his hand. The foregoing examples have 
been taken at random out of a large number 
of misdated letters in his recent ‘ revised ” 
édition de luxe. One more shall be added, as 
it furnishes an amusing illustration of the 
editor's inveterate wrongheadedness in the 
matter of dates. Canon Ainger and Mr. 
W. C. Hazlitt have for years past been bog- 
gling and bickering over the dates of the 
three letters to Cottle, numbered respectively 
exevii., exevili., and excix. in ed. 1900, and 
elxxvii., clxxviii, and clxxix. in ed. 1888. 
(See ‘The Lambs: their Lives,’ &c., by W. C. 
Hazlitt, 1897, pp. 102-105.) In 1888 Canon 
Ainger originated the comical blunder of 
affixing to the third of these letters the date 
—5 November, 1819—which appears in the 
autograph MS. of the jirst. his blunder 
has been corrected in the édition de lure ; but 
in setting it to rights the indefatigable 
editor has ingeniously evolved yet another 
bungle: he has dated the third letter ‘ close 
of the year 1819.” Now it happens that of 
the three letters this alone contains internal 
evidence of date ; and that evidence proves 
letter cxcix. to have been written in May or 
early June, 1820 Lamb writes, “Southey is 
in town, whom I have seen slightly ; Words- 
worth expected, whom I hope to see much 
of.” Southey, who had stayed at home in 
Keswick during November and December, 
1819, arrived in town on May Day, 1820. In 
May, too, Wordsworth left home for London 
on his way abroad. He came up by Oxford, 
where hecomposed the two well-known sonnets 
‘Ye Sacred Nurseries’ and ‘Shame on this 
Faithless Heart !’ on 30 May, and arrived in 
town early in June to attend the wedding of 
his wife’s cousin Thomas Monkhouse. Thus 
Lamb's letter cannot have been written 
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before 1 May, or later than the very beginning 
of June, 1820. Let Canon Ainger “ cudgel 
his brains no more about it,” &c., but take 
his pen and mark these three letters to Cottle 
“ Nov. 5, 1819.” “1819, later,” and “ May or 
“a June, 1820,” respectively. 

That the reader may form some notion how 
far the editorial blunderings in the ‘ Letters’ 
of 1900 extend, I now append a list of the 
documents in their true order, dated as 
exactly as possible, from October, 1798, to 
the close of 1800. The asterisks mean wrong 
dates in the “ revised ” edition of 1900. 
Edition de Luxe Edition of 


(1900), 1888, Date. 
XXXV. Oct., 1798 
XXXvi. Oct., 1798 
XXxiv, XXXV. 29 Oct., 1798 
XXXviii. XXXvi. 3 Nov., 1798 
XXXix. XXXvii. 8 Nov., 1798 
xl. _ 13 Nov., 1798 
xli. 20 Nov., 1798 
xlvii.* xliii. c. 20 Nov., 1798 
xlii. XXxXxviii. 28 Nov., 1798 
xliii. XXxix. 27 Dec., 1798 
xliv. xl. 21 Jan., 1799 
xlviii. * xliv. e. 31 Jan., 1799 
xlv. xli. 15 March, 1799 
xlvi. xlii. 20 March, 1799 
Xxxvii.* _ After 13 April, 1799 
xlix. — Sept., 1799 
lL xlv. 31 Oct., 1799 
lii. xlvii. Jec., 1799 
li, xl vi. 28 Dec., 1799 
liii. * xl viii. 23 Jan., 1800 
liv. liii. 13 Feb., 1800 
lv. xlix. 1 March, 1800 
lL 17 March, 1800 
Ixxii.* lxiv. c. 5 April, 1800 
Ixxxiv lxxvi. 16 or 17 April, 1800 
Ivii. i. 12 May, 1800 
Iviii 17 May, 1800 
lix. lii End of May, 1800 
Ixi. — 2 July, 1800 
* lxii July :early), 1800 
Ix.* liv. Prob. 22 July, 1800 
lxii lv. 6 Aug., 1800 
Ixv. lviii. c. 7 Aug., 1800 
Ixvi. lix 1l Aug., 1800 
Ixvii. Ix 14 Aug., 1800 
Ixiii. lvi c. 14 Aug., 1800 
Ixiv. lvii c. 16 Aug., 1800 
Ixviii. 22 Aug,, 1800 
Ixx. Prob. autumn, 1800 
Ixxi. lxiii 26 1800 
Ixxiii. Ixv. 9 Oct., 1800 
Ixxiv. Ixvi. 13 Oct., 1800 
Ixxv. lxvii 16 Oct., 1800 
Ixxvi. xviii 3 Nov., 1800 
Ixxvii. xix. 28 Nov., 1800 
xxviii. Ixx. 4 Dee., 1800 
Ixxix.* Ixxi. 10 Dee., 1800 
Ix xii 13 Dee., 1800 
IXxxi. Ix xiii 14 Dee., 1800 
IXXXii. 16 Dee., 1800 
xevii. Ixxxiv. 

(postscript)* (postscript) Dee. 19, 1800 
Ixxxiii. Ixav. 27 Dee., 1800 


Myops. 


Sweeny Topp (9 S. vii. 508 ; viii. 131).— 


As there seems some interest in “the demon 
barber,” I will just mention that in the year 
1859 1 well remember going with my old 
college friend Walter Besant, who was to 
become so famous, to a performance called 
‘The String of Pearls; or, the Barber Fiend 
of Fleet Street.’ I forget whether the theatre 
at which it was played was the Standard in 
Shoreditch or the Britannia, Hoxton ; but I 
think it was the Britannia. Certainly our 
blood was curdled, steteruntque come. 
Joun W. Hates. 


The hideous story has been frequently 
revived. I have known it since 1840, and 
once saw it acted as a drama at a “ penny 
gaff” at Hoxton. Its latest appearance in 
print was in the new series of the London 
Journal, 1899, vols. xxxi. xxxii., one of the 
special ‘Tales of Mystery,’ and entitled * The 
String of Pearls,’ the second name of the 
dramatic version. It ended in No. 826, 
14 October, 1899. J. W. Essworru. 

The Priory, Ashford, Kent. 


Besides the ‘Sweeney Todd’ drama by F. 


Hazelton of 1850 there was one by George 


| Dibdin Pitt, producedatthe Britannia Theatre 
| in 1842, called ‘Sweeney Todd, the Barber of 


Fleet-Street ; or, the String of Pearls,a Legend- 
ary Drama in Two Acts.’ I do not think G. A. 
Sala wrote the story. I fancy it was from 


the pen of a man named Savage, who was 
responsible for ‘Charley Wag,’ ‘The Woman 
| with the Yellow Hair,’ and other abomina- 


tions of the same class. I do not think George 
Augustus Sala ever “ prostituted ” his abilities 
at any time. He wrote for Bow Bells and 
Dicks, but Dicks did not publish anything 
of such a low class as the works I have 


mentioned. 6. A. F. 


Srortes (9 §S. vii. 488).—I gladly 
answer Mr. Ettiot Stock in regard to two 
of the five stories. The silly illustrated trifle 
entitled ‘ The Legs of Sister Ursula’ appeared 
in the earlier sixpenny series of the /dler. 
(I have mislaid my copy, but it was before 
August, 1895, when the new series began, 
edited by Jerome K. Jerome.) In another 
number, at nearly the same time, was pub- 
lished the railway story of ‘A Sunday Holiday,’ 
which is perhaps the worst that Kipling ever 
wrote, quite unworthy of its reappearance in 
in ‘The Day’s Work’ volume. ‘The Lament- 
able Comedy of Willow Wood’ has not been 
republished. It fills twelve large octavo pages 
of the Fortnightly Review, pp. 670-81, May, 
1890. There are many other of Ki pling’s stories 


that well deserve to reappear, such as ‘The 
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Enlightenment of Pagett, M.P.,’ from the Con- 
temporary Review, September, 1890, a worthy | 
successor in prose to the spirited poem of 
‘Pagett, M.P..’ of ‘ Departmental Ditties,’ 
p. 60, fourth edition, Calcutta, 1890; also 
‘Mrs. Hauksbee Sits Out,’ which adorned the 
Christmas number of the J//ustrated London 
News, 1890. J. WoopraLt Epswortu. 
The Priory, Ashford, Kent. 


Famity Likeness (9 §. viii. 62).—That 
family likeness endures for centuries is 
indisputable. It was well known to visitors 
at Powderham Castle that the likeness of 
one of the Courtenay family to the portrait 
of Edward Courtenay (who preferred the 
Princess Elizabeth to Queen Mary, her sister, 
and died at Padua) was so strong that, but 
for its age, it, the portrait, might be of either 
man, and I can testify to the fact. 

Jutta R. Bockett explains (1*S. i. 102) how 
John Northcote won the manor of Kenner- 
leigh from his cousin german Thomas 
Dowrish, and H. H. Drake (editor of the 
‘Hundred of Blackheath’), who by descent 
represents Dowrish (Sir J. Maclean, ‘Deanery 
of Trigg’), relates that, in travelling to Exeter, 
he fell in with a gentleman farmer (living 
near Kennerleigh and knowing the story) 
who noticed his likeness to Sir Stafford 
Northcote, afterwards Lord Iddesleigh, the 
owner of Kennerleigh. 

On handing a receipt for money, a shop- 
keeper in Tottenham Court Road said to 
Mr. Drake: ‘“‘ Excuse me, sir, but all the 
time you have been in the shop I was struck 
by your likeness to Lord lddesleigh, and 
the more | looked at you the stronger the 
impression grew.” 

Soon after Lord Iddesleigh’s death Mr. 
Drake, on returning some books at the 
British Museum Reading-Room, was thus 
accosted by Mr. Grote (attached to the MS. 
department): “You gave me such a shock 
this morning that I have hardly got over it,” 
and he explained: “On entering the room you 
stood motionless inside the door for a minute, 
and my blood curdled, for I thought I saw 
the ghost of Lord Iddesleigh.” 

To account for it, in the first place a 
Dowrish and a Northcote married sisters, 
coheiresses, descended from Helion the 
Norman, who held in Devon, and de 


Helion came to Dowrish in purparty (Risdon). 
The gamblers aforesaid were cousins, John | 
Northcote being the son of Elizabeth (aunt | 
of Thomas) Dowrish. Again, Lewis, the son | 
of Thomas Dowrish, married Anne Davey, 


It would be in the interest of science if your 
readers would note such peculiarities. Mr. 
Drake himself detects a very slight resem- 
blance, but all do not see alike. He remarks, 
in his introduction to ‘ Blackheath, that the 
countenance being the index of the mind, in 
transmitting the one we transmit the other. 

GENEALOGIST. 


King Louis I. of Bavaria was an extremely 
ugly old man at seventy-six, and, according 
to his portraits taken in early life, had never 
been even passably well looking. His son 
and successor Maximilian had not the re- 
motest resemblance to him, but his grandson 
Louis IL., while being a very handsome man 
at twenty-five, had the most wonderful like- 
ness to his ugly grandfather and no resem- 
blance whatever to his own father, and at 
the time of his death he was, like the Emperor 
Frederick, one of the finest-looking men in 
Germany. 

Showing a miniature of his great-grand- 
mother to a cousin, I said to him, “ Did you 
ever see any one like that?” “Why,” he 
replied, “ the face is absolutely that of Cecil” 
(his fourth son). K. J. J. 


“ GaLLoctass” (9 §. vii. 506).—Is there any 
suggestion as to the origin of this word, and 
of the connotation of Scotticz, in the following 
quotation from p. 137 of ‘The Chronicles 
of the Picts and Scots,’ published by H.M. 
Treasury in 1867? Tract 17, anno 1165 (MS. 
Coll. Bib. Imp., Paris, 4126), there given, 
describing the seven kingdoms of Alban, 
states, “Septuum regnum erat Arregaithil 
(Argyle). Arregathel dicitur quasi margo 
Scottorum generaliter Gattheli dicuntur a 
quodam eorum primevo duce Gethelglas 
vocato.” This same Dux Gethelglas or 
Gaedhel Glass, which is elsewhere given 
as his name (and of which Galloglass is no 
untoward rendering, the dh being silent), is 
said by Skene, in his ‘ Celtic Scotland,’ vol. i. 
p. 179, to have been the eponymus of the 
Gaelic race. J. L. ANDERSON. 

Edinburgh. 


Crest AND Morto (9 §. viii. 104).—The 
motto is that of Lord Somers. See ‘ Classical 
and Foreign Quotations.’ The present baron, 
who is a minor, is connected with the Somer- 
sets in that Lady Henry Somerset, the 
temperance advocate, is the eldest daughter 
of the last Earl Somers (‘ Who’s Who’). 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


‘Buriat or Str Jonn Moore’ (9 8. vii. 
461 ; viii. 72).—A very beautiful translation of 


daughter of Katherine, the sister of John | this into Latin appeared in the Church of 
Northcote. | Jreland Gazette recently, published by Messrs. 
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Charles, Middle Abbey Street, Dublin. The 

original m in a letter by Mr. Wolfe to a 

friend is framed and glazed in the library of 

the Royal Irish Academy, Dawson Street, 

Dublin. F. R. Davies, M.R.LA. 
Hawthorn, Black Rock. 


Rurat Deanertes (9° 8. viii. 64, 115).— 
Mr. Hussey will probably find a portion of 
what he seeks in William Dansey’s ‘ Hore 
Decane Rurales,’ 2 vols. 4to, 1835. A second 
edition was issued in 1844. 

EpwWarD PEACOCK. 


** Setrope ” (9 vii. 89).—The latter part 
of the word is O.H.G. wodil, Icel. édhal, allo- 
dial, or udal property, explained by Jamie- 
son s.v. ‘Udall,’ freehold. 
late Lat. allodium, Fr. allieu. B. P. L. 


“Sawney ” (9 S. vii. 447 ; viii. 68).—There 
is a transferred meaning of this word that is 
worth recording. If a minder in a cotton 
mill have four or five hundred “ends” or 
threads broken through the chance interven- 
tion of an obstacle when the carriage is on 
the outward run, or through the sudden 
breaking of a band, he is said to “have a 
sawney.” Incompetence is suggested in the 
use of the expression; but this feature is 
also noticeable, that when a “ sawney ” occurs 
the lineality of the carriage has been sud- 
denly lost. ArtTHuR MAYALL. 


Kyrie Everson (9 §. vii. 505).—The in- 
teresting topic of survival of Greek words in 
Latin offices was dealt with by Bishop Forbes, 
of Brechin, in an essay ‘On Greek Rites in 
the West.’ See ‘The Church and the World,’ 
Longmans, 1867. Ricuarp H. THornrTon. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Patt Matt §. viii. 14).— 


“Le Mail [de Tours, 1722] passe pour étre le plus 
beau du Royaume. I] a plus de mille pas de longueur, 
et est orné de deux allées d’ormes de chaque coté. 
La ville de Tours est si jalouse de cet ornement, 
que les Magistrats ont défendu d’y jouer et de s’y 
promener lorsqu’il a pli, jusqu’A ce qu'il soit sec, 
sous peine de dix livres d’amende.”—P. De la 
Force, ‘ Nouvelle Description de la France,’ vii. 401. 

Tromas J. JEAKES. 


Brosevey Pires (9 viii. 104).—The col- 
lection referred to was probably sold to Mr. 
Wm. Bragge (not “ Blagg”), of Sheffield, and 

urchased by Messrs. Cope, of Bristol, after 
ris death. A similar purchase was referred 
to not long since in‘ N. & Q.’; but I am at 
the moment unable to give the em. 


Baron DE GrivecNée AND Power (9 S. 
vii. 409, 476).— From a copy of the ‘Chro- 


nicles of the Kirkpatrick Family’ which has 
been lent me, I learn that the Christian name 
of Mrs. William Kirkpatrick, one of the 
daughters of the Baron de Grivegnée (given 
by me in error as Grivignce), was Fanny. 
May I hope for further information as to the 
Baron de Grivegnée and for some particulars 
as to Power ? 
REGINALD Stewart BoppineTon, 
15, Markham Square, Chelsea. 


Wuear (9* §. viii. 82).—I believe 
that the limits of life of seeds have been 
scientifically ascertained (either for the Lin- 
nean Society or at Kew) and found to be very 
brief—only a year or two in fact. Mr. Sutton, 
of Reading, would doubtless confirm this (of 
other species of seeds) from his wide experi- 
ence. It would be curious, however, to know 
if all vitality disappeared, ie., the wheat 
seed itself perishing beyond question, if its 
decayed remains gave birth on damping to 
a fresh life, of fungus, lichen, &c. This (to 
avoid “modern life germs” in the air itself) 
would have to be tested under sterilized glass 
covers. R. B. 


The late Canon Baggott, of Fontstown, co. 
Kildare, was one of the most famous agri- 
culturists in the United Kingdom. At one 
of the scientific meetings of the Royal Dublin 
Society he showed some mummy wheat that 
he had himself obtained, and promised to sow 
it carefully and mark the result. He did so. 
The wheat grew. He had the produce ground 
into flour and made into bread, which he 
exhibited in due time at another meeting of 
the Royal Dublin Society, and I ate some of 
that bread. F. R. Davies. 

Hawthorn, Black Rock. 

[We record this, but cannot discuss the question 
further, as it has already been amply ventilated in 
our columns. } 


“Srincer” (9 §S. viii. 81).— There are 
various “stingers.” Old strong ale is known 
as “stinger ale,” and a thirsty soul after 
disposing of a “ tot” of satisfactory liquor of 
any kind says, “Ah! that’s a stinger!” A 
knock-down blow, an alarming flash of 
lightning—anything, in fact, violently abrupt 
—-is a “stinger,” and it is applied also in argu- 
ment when an opponent delivers a crushing 
statement. Strong drinkables go by the 
general name of “ stingo.” 

RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


‘Coronation ANECDOTES’ (9" viii. 65).— 
The information given in the above little 
work is fairly correct, and on examination 


one would conclude the first part was derived 
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from Taylor’s ‘Glory of Regality.’ Pp. 194- 
210 are verbatim from the ‘Ceremonies to be 
observed at the Royal Coronation of King 
George the Fourth’ (S. & R. Bentley the 
authorized printers), the rest an abbreviation 
of a portion of Huish’s ‘Coronation of 
George IV.” 1821. The name assigned to the 
author is treated by bibliographers as an 
assumed one, and I cannot find any clue 
respecting it. JoHun RapDciirre. 


Matt anD Hop Susstirutes (9"" 8. vii. 150, 
215, 296, 454 ; viii. 26, 72)—Gnomon will find 
the correct rendering of the couplet which 
he quotes ante, p. 26, in the Cam. Soc. pub- 
lications for 1839 (p. 126, No. ecix.). This, in 
turn, is quoted from ‘The Compleat Angler,’ 
chap. ix. :— 

aie Sir Richard Baker, in whose chronicle you 
may find these verses :— 

Hops and Turkies, Carps and Beer, 

Came into England all in a year.” 
The ‘‘ year” is generally supposed to refer to 
1524. I think the verses will be found in the 
‘Chronicle’ circa p. 297. 

Sir Richard Baker, of course (cf. ‘ D.N.B.’), 
is scarcely to be trusted in all his assertions. 
In Apuleius’s ‘ Herbarium’ (e’rea 1050) hops 
are said already to have been introduced into 
English drinks, although it is evident that 
they were not in general use until the six- 
teenth century. “Carps,” if not native to 
British waters, were certainly known long 
before 1500. r may have been distin- 
guished from other liquors on account of the 
quantity of hops used, though not because 
hops formed one of the elements of its com- 
position (cf. Apuleius). 

R. Bacuman, Jun. 

Colonial Club, Princeton, New Jersey, U.S. 


Artists’ MisTaKEs (9 §. iv. 107, 164, 237, 
293 ; v. 32, 317, 400; vi. 44).—In my com- 
munication on this subject (9 S. v. 317) I 
ventured to hint that a possible source of 
these errors was the easiest of artists to 
familiarize themselves with the text of the 
“copy” they essayed to illustrate. A con- 
spicuous instance of this is afforded by the 
current number of the Strand Magazine in 
the resuscitation of our old favourite the 
inimitable Sherlock Holmes. The date of the 
incident supplying the motif of ‘The Hound 
of the Baskervilles’ is given with sufficient 
explicitness in the last two lines (second 
column) of p. 127, “ Know then that in the 
time of the Great Rebellion (the history of 
which by the learned Lord Clarendon...),” &c. 
We cannot therefore go far wrong in placing 
the period in the forties of the seventeenth 
century. The frontispiece and the engraving 


on p. 129 purport to illustrate two of the 
scenes of the legend. How is it, then, that 
the actors are represented as attired in the 
costume of the fifties or sixties, or somewhat 
llater, of the eighteenth century —an ana- 
'chronism of over a hundred years? It is 
obvious, though, how the mistake arose ; the 
date of the old MS. recording the tradition is 
1742 (p. 126, last paragraph of the, second 
column), and we are expressly informed in 
the text of the record that three generations 
have passed since the transmitted incident 
occurred — three generations between the 
occurrence of the tragedy and the composi- 
tion of its narrative. The artist then, it is 
clear, goes no further back than the date of 
the MS., and clothes the actors in the grim 
scenes of 1642-50 in the habits of 1750-70, or, 
as he imagined, the costumes near enough 
to those worn in 1742. Gnomon. 
Temple. 


“Toucan” (9% S. vii. 486 ; viii. 22, 67, 85). 
—I am quite willing to withdraw from so 
much of this discussion as relates to the bird 
of tropical America, to Brazil, and to the 
Brazilian language. My original intention 
was to assist in clearing matters up by 
directing attention to the statement in 
‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ as affording a 

ssible clue to the puzzle as to whence the 
bird of South America got the name of 
“toucan.” I am, however, by no means in- 
clined to believe that the Malays borrowed 
their name for the hornbill from any foreign 
language or people. The bird must have 
been familiar to the Malays ages before 
Europeans discovered America. The Malays 
called it a “toucan” for the reason which I 
before explained, and, so far as the hornbill 
of the Far East is concerned, its local name 
(toucan) is Malay. H. G. 


NEPTUNE AND CROSSING THE Live (9% 
vii. 404 ; viii. 19, 108).—Similar customs seem 
to have been observed formerly by the 
French and Dutch sailors elsewhere than at 
the equator. 

According to Esquemeling* the custom was 
observed by sailors of the former nation off 
the coast of France in latitude 48° 10’ (where 
navigation was apparently attended with 
some risk), in the tropic of Cancer, and in the 
tropic of Capricorn. 


* “The Buccaneers of America: a true account 
| of the most remarkable assaults committed of late 
years upon the coasts of the West Indies by the 
Buecaneers of Jamaica and Tortuga (both English 
and French), &c. By John Esquemeling, one of the 
Buccaneers who was present at those tragedies, 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1898.” 
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This writer, who was in the service of the 
West India Company of France, gives an 
account of the “ baptism” at sea as witnessed 
by himself during a voyage from Havre de 
Grace to the island of Tortuga in the year 
1666. He says that when off the coast of 
France, in latitude 48° 10’, the master’s mate, 
whose face had been blackened with soot, 
having ,onned a long garment reaching to | 
his feet, a cap of a burlesque fashion, and a 
collar made of small pieces of wood, com- 
manded all who had not sailed those seas | 
before to be brought into his presence. This 
being done, he ordered them to kneel, and, 
after making the sign of the cross upon their | 
foreheads with ink from a pot which he held | 
in his left hand, he gave each one a blow | 
on the shoulder with a wooden sword ; the | 
fortunate few or many, as the case might be, | 
who had sailed that way before, amused | 
themselves by throwing bucketfuls of water 
over those who had just gone through the 
ordeal of inkpot and wooden sword. An 
offering of a bottle of brandy, to be placed 
near the mainmast without speaking, was 
expected from each of the newly baptized. 
If the ship had not passed that way before, 
the captain was expected to distribute wine 
among the passengers and crew. 

A similar custom was observed by the 
Dutch in the same latitude, and also off the 
coast of Portugal in latitude 39° 40’, but 
the*ordeal seems to have been more trying, 
as the unfortunate individual was hoisted up 
at the mainyard’s end and dipped into the 
ocean three times ; a passenger of distinction | 
was dipped a fourth time in the name of the 
Prince of Orange or the captain of the ship. 
The first dipped had the honour of being 
saluted with a gun. Those who were not 
willing to undergo this somewhat rough form 
of baptism could compound by paying a sum | 
of money—one of the crew paying twelve | 
pence, an officer of the ship two shillings, | 
and a passenger according to his means or 
pleasure. The money so obtained was handed | 
to the master’s mate, and on reaching port 
was spent in wine for the seamen. As in the | 
French service, if the ship had not sailed | 
that way before, the captain was bound to 
distribute wine ; failing this, the seamen had 
the right of cutting off the stem of the ship. 

Abert GouGu. 

Glandore Gardens, Antrim Road, Belfast. 


Your readers may be interested in the 
following extract from my diary of 1862 :— 

“Nov. 19th. This evening Neptune’s avant-courier 
hailed the ship from over the bows and informed 
us that His Highness would come on board to- 
morrow. 


Line” 


“20th. Crossed the Line under sail [the ship was 
an auxiliary -screw ‘here was a 
grand *masque’: Neptune, Amphitrite, Tritons, 
and attendants came on board in character, N. and 
A. drawn on a gun-carriage. The orthodox shaving 
was carried out on all of the ship’s company who 
had not crossed the Line before. We passengers 
escaped by paying up. After being hovel the 


‘shavee’ was tumbled back into a large sail 


| stretched amidships and half full of water; emerg- 


ing with difficulty from which, owing to its wet 
slanting sides, he was dried with a sooty towel 
brought from the funnel, which had been lowered, 
as we were under sail in a light wind.” 

was the equator. Neptune had 
a long white beard and hair, with a tin 
crown, and held a trident. Amphitrite was 
a sailor boy, who made a very good-looking 
young woman. MICHAEL FERRAR. 

Little Gidding, Ealing. 


An interesting and amusing account of this 
ceremony may be found in a book very easy 
of access, Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 653, 654, to which let me refer your corre- 
spondents. It is accompanied by an engrav- 
ing ‘Marine Ceremonies at “Crossing the 
Line.”’ Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


**GENTLIER” (9% S. vii. 468 ; viii. 114).— 
Shakspeare has Aindlier as a comparative 


‘adverb in the fifth act of the ‘Tempest.’ 


Parolles, in ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ says: 
“Man will be qguicklier blown up.” Milton 
has wiselier :— 
Doubt not but God 
Hath wiselier armed his vengeful ire than so 
To be forestalled. 

* Paradise Lost,’ book x. lines 1022-4. 
Shakspeare, in the ‘Tempest,’ has the same 
word: “You have taken it wiselier than I 
meant you should.” Milton has rightlier ; 
and, without inquiring further, we can see 
that Tennyson was quite right in using the 
form gentlier as a comparative adverb. For 
a superlative adverb formed in the same 
way see ‘Cymbeline,’ IV. ii.:— 

To show what coast thy sluggish crare 
Might easiliest harbour in. 
The verses of Tennyson remind me of some 
by Ben Jonson :— 
And fall like sleep upon the eyes, 
Like music on the ear. 
But I do not say that the thought expressed 
by one poet is identical with that of the other. 
I should say that in quoting the lines of Ben 
Jonson I am relying on my memory. 
E. YARDLEY. 


‘Tue Trrpat Hipage’ (9 §. vii. 441; 
viii. 99).—It is stated by J. B. that the 
Wocen setna, with a hidage of 7,000, have 
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been identified with the people of Woking. | deductions, which appear to me satisfactory 


Considering the corrupt form in which 
the document known as ‘The Tribal 
Hidage’ has come down to us, a likelier 
supposition is that Wocen is a mistake 
for Wrocen. The question has been care- 


fully worked out by Mr. W. H. Duignan in | 


the 7'ransactions of the Shropshire Archzeo- 
logical Society, Second Series, vi. 16-18. Mr. 
Duignan shows that a charter of Burgred, 
King of the Mercians (855), is tested ** in loco 
qui vocatur Oswaldesdun,* quando fuerunt 
agani in Wreocensetun”; and in a charter of 
Sir (963) the king grants lands at Plash, 
near Cardington, and Aston, near Lilleshall, 
“in provincia Wrocensetna.” As Cardington 
and Lilleshall are twenty miles apart, the 
province of the Wrocensetna must have 
covered a large district. In another charter 
of Edgar (975) the king grants lands at 
Aston, the bounds of which travel along 
“Wrocene” to Watling Street. From the 
Wrocen we get the modern Wrekin, Wroxeter, 
and Wrockwardine. The Wrocensetna pro- 
bably occupied the greater part of the county 
of Salop, or at all events that portion of the 
county which lies to the eastward of the 
Severn. I think on the whole that this 
identification would fit in better with J. B.’s 
general theory than the very dubious attri- 
bution to Woking. W. F. Prrpeaux. 


Under heading “18. //icca” J. B. writes, 


“Wickham on the river Titchfield.” Is this 
not a slight mistake on his part? I never 


heard of a river in Hampshire called the 
“Titchfield.” I was born at Wickham, 
Hants, and the river that runs through it, 
and also through Titchfield, emptying itself 
into Southampton Water at Hillhead, I 
have always heard called the river Meon, 
which rises close to East and West Meons, 
running through Warnford Park (in which 
are several additional springs), and thence 
through Exton and Meon-Stoke on to Wick- 
ham and Titchfield. There is a small stream 
or river (of the name of which I am ignorant) 
rising on or near Titchfield Common and 


running near to Titchfield House, Post- 
brook, falling into Southampton Water 
higher up than the Meon does. Perhaps 


J. B. has confused this stream — Titch or 
Ditch—with the river Meon. Residing at the 
present time in what I have come to consider 
about the heart of the ancient Mercian terri- 
tory (¢.e., near Grantham), I follow J. B.’s 


_.* Oswaldesdun does not seem to have been 
identified. _Mr. Duignan says “probably Oswes- 
at £9 and it may have been the down or hill on 
which Oswald’s tree was situated. 


and clear as well as highly interesting. 
WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM. 


Tue Nationa Frac S. v. 414, 440, 457, 
478 ; Supplement. 30 June, 1900; vi. 17, 31, 
351, 451, 519; vii. 193; vili. 67, 112).—Mr. 
St. Joun Hore cannot see that any contra- 
diction is involved in the expression 
‘*‘dimidiated per saltire.” Does not the very 
etymology of the word “dimidiate” show to 
him that the objects to be dimidiated, before 
being brought together in the process known 
as dimidiation, must first be halved ? This 
halving can only be done by a single bisecting 
line drawn per pale, per bend, &c., whereas 
two lines drawn per saltire must necessarily 
divide the objects to be dimidiated into four 
parts ; and to call such a process “ dimidia- 
tion” is, 1 submit, etymologically and 
heraldically incorrect. In order to test Mr. 
Sr. Joun Hoper’s view of the matter, I invite 
him to cite a single authentic instance in 
British or foreign heraldry of “dimidiation 
per saltire.” 

I have taken penknife and paper and tried 
to work out Mr. Sr. Joun Hope's picture 
puzzle, but it will not do, unless indeed the 
saltires are divided quarterly as well as per 
saltire, in which case the fragments can, of 
course, be arranged according to the key- 
picture by any one acquainted with the design 
of the Union flag. But. as I have already 
shown, this is not dimidiation ; neither is it 
free from ambiguity in the other respect I 
have mentioned, inasmuch as the word 
“ quarterly” does not appear in the proposed 
new blazon. 

[ am sorry Mr. St. Jonn Hore thinks my 
criticism unduly strong. By way of repara- 
tion, and in the hope of drawing down the 
fire of his criticism on my own head, I suggest 
an alternative blazon for the flag, viz., Azure, 
a saltire quarterly and per saltire counter- 
changed argent (for St. Andrew) and gules, 
fimbriated of the second (for St. Patrick), 
debruised by the cross of St. George fim- 
briated as the saltire. 

The matter is one of great difficulty, and I 
do not wish to dogmatize as to the value 
or otherwise of my suggestion. Does Mr. 
St. Jonn Hore donbt the possibility of 
dimidiation per bend? If i would refer 
him to Woodward and Burnet’s ‘ English and 
Foreign Heraldry,’ p. 477, where he will find 
an example of such dimidiation. 

Artuur F, Rowe. 

Walton-on-Thames. 


NATHANIEL Hawtnorne (9% vii 510; 
viii. 72).—Major William Hathorne, the first 
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American ancestor of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 

the American author, was the eldest son of 

William Hathorne, of Binfield, in the north- 

eastern part of Berkshire (Waters’s “Genea- 

logical Gleanings in England,’ Boston, 1901, 

vol. i. pp. 43-5). M. H. Watt. 
Boston, U.S. 


A Lapie (9% S. vii. 467; viii. 94).—In 
country churches and chapels in Derby- 
shire when I was a lad the collections 
were always taken by ladle —a square 
wooden box at the end of a joiner-made 
stick, 3ft. to 5ft. long. I used to listen 
with much pleasure to the rattle of the 
coppers in the box as it was passed along 
pew by pew. The operation of collecting 
was also a matter of particular interest to 
the congregation generally, and when at 
some of the pews no “copper droppings ” 
were heard there were significant and 
digs in the ribs amongst the occupants of 
the “tubs,” whose heads could seen 
strained above the tops of the pews. But 
there were very old-fashioned doings at the 
three churches I best remember—Dutffield, 
Horsley, and Holbrook. 

Ladles of this kind did double duty on the 
occasion of “love-feasts,” which were then 
very common among the Wesleyans, Method- 
ist New Connexion, and Primitive Methodists, 
and at the many “camp meetings” held in 
the summer time. There may be contributors 
and readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who know better 
than I do what these “love-feasts” were. 
They were exciting occasions, when men, 
women, and children, “ moved by the Spirit,” 
related their experiences and “ testified.” At 
the appointed time “broken bread” was 
handed about in the collecting “ladles,” and 
all—including the children—took a little 
square of bread. Water was next handed 
round in mugs, some of them two-handled. 
While the bread and water were thus dis- 
buted “John Wesley ” favourite hymns were 
sung. Before the close collections were made 
in the boxes which had been used in the 
ceremony of bread distribution. These 
“camp meetings ” and “love-feasts” were im 
pressive and of a deeply interesting nature. 

Tuos, RaTcuirre. 

Worksop. 


I have in my possession two copper church 
collecting ladles (having given to friends 
two from the set of four). They are said 


to have been used in Wem Church, co. Salop. 
These ladles are in good preservation, and 
in shape are somewhat like a warming-pan 
with half of the lid cut away and the other 
half fastened down, the total length being 


12}in. The copper part is 6in. long, 7} in. 
and 7} in. wide,and nearly an inch deep inside. 
They appear to have had thick paper pasted 
inside to prevent noise during collection. 
HERBERT SouTHAM. 
Shrewsbury. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Jewish Encyclopedia. Isidore Singer, Ph.D., 
Projector and Managing Editor. Vol. I. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Company.) 

We have here the first volume of a very ambitious 

and wholly commendable undertaking. This is 

nothing less than an encyclopedia devoted to 

“the history, religion, literature, and customs of 

the Jewish people from the earliest times to the 

present day.” It is being carried out by the Funk 

& Wagnalls Company, to which we owe the best 

and most convenient of accessible English dic- 

tionaries and many other important works, and is 
the product of more than four hundred scholars 
and specialists, including many scholars whose 
names are known over two continents. Were we 
not assured by the management that the whole 
will be comprised within twelve volumes, we 
should be led from the book before us to expect an 
almost interminable series, the first volume, which 
comprises over seven hundred pages, ending with 

Apocalyptic literature, or little more than half 

way through the first letter of the alphabet. It 

will give some idea of the probable cost of the 
undertaking when we say that the production of the 
first volume has involved an outlay of no less than 

20,000/., and that five times that amount will have 

to be expended before the completed work is in the 

hands of the subscribers. This brings the ‘ Encyclo- 

»edia’ into the same class with the ‘ New English 
ictionary’ and the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 

graphy,’ the two undertakings of which, though 

the general reader remains lamentably ignorant, 
the cultivated Englishman is most momen | Promises 
of support sufficient to constitute a guarantee of 
success have been received from the United States. 

A much larger public remains behind. A cursory 

glance over the names reveals not a single English, or 

indeed European, subscriber, and only a sprinkling 
of names from Canada. 

It need not be supposed that the constituency 
consists only of Jews. Such are in themselves ve 
numerous, and as a rule they are also spirited an 
enlightened. The appeal extends to Christians. 
Our religion is ae in that of the Jews, and 
more of our views and customs than is generally 
admitted is Hebrew in origin. Quite impossible 
is all knowledge of the mysteries of our faith to 


| one wholly unversed in Hebrew studies. By far 


the larger portion of the Bible is the Divine Book 
of the Hebrew as well as our own. No source of 
folk-lore and legend more important than the 
Talmud exists, and it is greatly to be desired that 
an English translation of this were generally acces- 
sible. One such began, and was warmly welcomed 
by us. Its publication was apparently suspended, 
not more than a single volume having reached us 
(see a review of ‘A New Edition of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud,’ by Michael L. Rodkinson, 8 5. 
x. 367). In all that regards the origin of creed and 
development of every kind the Jew is the most 
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interesting and important of beings, and his history, 
it may be said with little fear of exaggeration, 1s 
more important than that of any people. In favour 
of the literature which gave us the Old Testament, 
with all its unparalleled glories, what is to be said? 
What is there that should be said? We are not 
advancing as important statements which are neces- 
sarily commonplace. We are but affirming that the 
interest of this noble work extends to non-Jewish 
readers, and that no student of the problems—lite- 
rary, social, philological, or theological—by which 
the world is most stirred can help profiting by 
its possession, or can fail to find himself under 
grievous disqualification if he be denied oppor- 
tunities of access. In every public library of 
importance it is bound to find a place. One branch 
of study wholly non-political will aon directly 
to a large number of our readers. Of the explora- 
tions in Palestine and in the matters of Assyriology, 
Egyptology, and the like, which are in highest 
favour, the *‘ Encyclopedia’ gives the latest and 
most interesting results. The connexion between 
Hellenistic and Hebrew literature, the texts of the 
Septuagint of Aquila and Theodotion, the works 
of Philo Judzus, and other matters are dealt with 
in critical studies which English scholarship will 
not dream of neglecting. Some of these are, indeed, 
matters in which English compilations supposed to 
be authoritative are most behindhand. The Tal- 
mud and Rabbinical literature constitute a world | 
in themselves. The important histories of Jewish | 
literature, but little known in England, of German 
writers from Zunz to Winter and Wiinsche, the 
authors (or compilers, rather) of ‘ Jiidische Litera- | 
tur,’ have been carefully studied. The Jewish reli- | 
gious of medizval times and the ethical | 
teaching of binical Judaism are for the first 

time dealt with consistently and thoroughly. Illus- | 
trations have been abundantly mgeeret. the 

frontispiece consisting of a beautifully coloured | 
design of the Ark of the Law. A coloured plate 
of the animals of the Bible is also given, as are 
many views from ee pe pe and reproductions | 
of engravings from works of established authority, 

facsimiles, and the like. 

The first article of primary importance is ‘ Aaron,’ 
among bearers of the name who are dealt with 
being Aaron of Lincoln, whose well-known house 
in Lincoln, supposed to the oldest stone resi- 
dence in England the date of which can be fixed, is 
depicted. Curious proof of the minute provisions 
of the Talmudic law may be found under ‘ Abduc- 
tion,’ ‘ Abetment,’ ‘ Ablution,’ and other headings. 
An important essay on ‘ Abraham’ is by Prof. Toy, 
of Harvard University; and one on ‘ Accent’ by 
Dr. Margolis, who declares the accents in the 
ordinary editions of the Bible “‘ to be too frequently 
‘unreliable,’” a base word which, coming from an 
American, may be passed. Accompanying ‘ Adam’ 
we find a tine design (or perhaps designs) of our first 
parents from the Sarajeve aggadah’ of the four- 
teenth century. The various papers on Adam 
constitute a mine of curious information. Under 
‘Adam Kadmon’ is explained Philo’s mystical 
conception of the original man. Under * Adonai’ 
interesting information is furnished. Mr. "°° 
Jacobs writes on ‘ Zsop’s Fables.’ Rabbi S. Kahn 
deals with ‘African Jews,’ a subject concerning 
which little is known. ‘ Agriculture’ and ‘ Agri- 
cultural Colonies’ are among the most_important 
and edifying contents of the volume. The matter 
connected with Ahasuerus, otherwise Xerxes, will 
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»robably be more fully treated under Esther or 
[shtar and Mordecai. The present article seems 
reticent. Much more ample is the treatment of 
the Ahikar legend and of Ahriman. References to 
anti-Semitism are frequent. They occur under 
‘Apion’ (the Méx@o¢ of Suidas), the Greek gram- 
marian and bitter enemy of Josephus, under 
‘Alsace (the Persecution in),’ and under ‘ Anti- 
Semitism.’ A full history of recent demonstrations 
is supplied. Anti-Semitism, it is stated, does not 
exist in either England or the United States, 
though a feeling against the Jews is said to mani- 
fest itself in “social discriminations.” Some excel- 
lent illustrations of ‘ Altars’ are supplied. The 
articles on ‘ Apocalypse’ and * Apocalyptic Litera- 
ture’ repay close study. Concerning Apella in 
Horace’s satire “ Credat Judzus Apella,” it is stated 
that Apella, as this very credulous person is called, 
does not seem to be a Jewish name atall. It may be 
worth while to give the names of those who, signing 
the preface, are presumably responsible for this 
laudable and magnificent undertaking. They are, 
in addition to Isidore Singer, Cyrus Adler, Gott- 
hard Deutsch, Louis Ginzberg, Richard Gottheil, 
Joseph Jacobs, Marcus Jastrow, Morris Jastrow, 
Jun., Kaufmann Kohler, Frederick de Sola Mendes 
and Crawford H. Toy. It is not to be doubted 
that the response will be adequate to the merits of 
the undertaking. 


The Complete Works of John Gower. Edited b 
G. C. Macaulay.—Vols. II. and IIL. The English 
Works. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Upon the appearance of the first volume of ‘The 

Complete W orks of John Gower’ we drew attention 

to the character and aims of the edition and the 


| circumstances attendant upon its publication (see 


9 §. v. 58). The second and third volumes con- 
tain ‘ Confessio Amantis,’ the best-known and most 
important of Gower’s works, and a short poem, * To 
King Henry the Fourth in Praise of Peace,’ together 
with an historical preface, notes, and a glossary 
and index of proper names. A fourth volume, com- 
, will consist presumably of the 
*Vox Clamantis,’ to the character of which we 
have previously referred, with probably its con- 
tinuation, the * Chronica Tripartita.’ By the ‘ Con- 
fessio Amantis’ Gower has been and will continue 
to be known. It has won a recognition in advance 
of its poetical merits, but it will stand comparison 
with similar collections of stories in verse or prose 
of its own or a subsequent date. Gower indeed, 
although Lowell says that he raised ‘‘ tediousness 
to the precision of a science,” was a good story-teller, 
and versifies with some spirit in his eight books 
narratives from the Bible, ‘Gesta Romanorum,.’ 
Josephus, Ovid, and the classical writers popular 
in medieval times. We cannot, of course, occup 

our space with analysis or criticism of a wor 

which, however few its readers may now be, is in a 
sense a classic. ‘* Moral Gower” is a phrase due to 
Chaucer, his whilom friend, and was probably given 
in allusion to the moralizings with which Gower 
accompanied his stories, sometimes passably licen- 
tious. According to English ideas of to-day, and to 
the signification now attached to the word, the term 
“moral” applied to Gower is not much more 
appropriate than it is in the ‘Contes Moraux’ of 
Sieascatel, Edifying are no doubt the reflections 
with which the confessor sent by Venus con- 
soles the hero lover, but the stories themselves, 
those especially of the eighth book, deal tenderly 
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with records of incest, Biblical, classical, or 
romantic. A useful feature of the present edition, 
suggested by Dr. Furnivall, consists of a short 
summary of such of the one hundred and fourteen 
stories as are not too familiar to need any form 
of analysis or explanation. What is known as the 
Fairfax MS. has been used by Mr. Macaulay, who 
in the course of his —— has become increasingly 
convinced of the value and authenticity of the text. 
From the introduction we learn that the ‘ Confessio 
Amantis’ was the first English book to be trans- 
lated into a foreign tongue, a Spanish translation, 
dating apparently from the very beginning of the 
tifteenth century, being accessible, and a Portuguese 
version, not now to be found, having been executed. 
A critical estimate of the poetic merits of the poem 
is good, and the passages quoted are the best to be 
selected. The circumstances under which the poem 
was written at the command of King Richard IL., 
and those under which the dedications were altered 
and the complimentary allusions to Chaucer were 
omitted, are told. Chaucer seems, indeed, to have 
changed his views as to the “ morality,” using the 
term in its conventional sense, of the ‘ Confessio 
Amantis,’ and even to have reflected upon the 
author. The orthography, phonology, and inflexion 
are treated separately; a treatise on the metre 
follows, and the differences (in some cases suffi- 
ciently great) of the forty or so MSS. are explained. 
Other particulars, including an account of the 
Spanish translation, are given. The notes are few 
and useful, and the glossary is ample and satis- 
factory. Readers are to be congratulated on the 
approaching completion of an important and a well- 
executed task. Occleve, whose — baggage is 
not extensive, and Lydgate, whose ‘ Fal] of Princes 
and ‘ Troy Book’ have strong philological interest 
and are not without other claims on attention, may 
be commended to the consideration of the Claren- 
don Press. Lydgate especially uses characteristic 
words to be found in no other writer. 


Tue first article in the present issue of the Quar- 
terly Review relates to Eastern North Africa. Og 
Nileland and Uganda,’ as the article is called, 
an eminently picturesque description of those vues 
regions the greater part of which is under English 
influence. There is hardly anything therein directly 
relating to politics, but it sets before the reader, in 
a manner we have never met with before, the great 

vossibilities of the country and its extreme interest 
or those who study nature in any of her various 
forms. To the anthropologist the account of the 
dwarf races of the south-western limits of the Nile 
watershed will be of much interest. When the 
blood has remained unmixed the race appears to 
represent a very ancient type. It would be rash to 
firm that these little men are the most archaic 
examples of the human race now known to be in 
existence, but there is not a little to be said in favour 
of those who hold this opinion. The classical writers 
had evidently heard in some way or other of these 
small people, and the tradition of them did not die 
out, for we find them in medizval romance. Hang- 
ings adorned with pigmies are mentioned some- 
times in inventories, and there was in Lincoln 
Cathedral, before the pillage, a box, silver covered, 
on which were represented “a man and a woman 
called pigmies.” The endeavour to ascertain the 
exact date of Dante’s pilgrimage to that world 


which is not ours is by no means light reading, but 
it is of a high degree of interest. 


Appearing where 


| necessity for prompt action. 


| 


| prose works as much undervalued. 


it does, we do not think it was needful to imply 
that the subject might be regarded as “trivial and 
unimportant.” The question in debate is, Was the 
year selected by Dante 1300 or 1301? The latter is, 
to our thinking, the more probable, but certainty 
has not yet been arrived at. The paper contains 
much curious learning, and the account of the 
various dates on which the year has been reckoned 
to begin in Christian times will be of service to 
some who take little interest in the great Floren- 
tine. There are but few matters in which people 
have shown a greater capacity for blundering. The 
result has been a large crop of chronological os 
takes. * The Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell’ 
well-intentioned, and is written by one exce liently 
posted up in the annals of the time. It must do 
good, as helping to mitigate that excessive hero- 
worship which in all cases tends to produce an 
equally imbecile reaction. The weiten goes cer- 
tainly too far when he says that ‘‘ the story of the 
major-generals is an unsolved riddle.” Whether 
their creation was a blunder or a necessity we will 
not discuss. ‘Those, however, who hold the former 
opinion do not for the most part realize the extreme 
danger in which the country was involved and the 
‘Society Croakers’ is 
one of those light and entertaining papers for which 
the Quarterly has for some time been famous. It 
gives a picture, in some ways not too favourable, 
of the world of sev enty years ago. For ‘ New 
Lights on Milton’ we have little but pene, 
but we are compelled to say that we regard both 
the influence and the intrinsic merit of Milton's 
Novel-readers, 
| and still more novel-writers, should ponder seriously 
over ‘ The Popular Novel.’ It is unwontedly severe ; 
but on such a subject, if any good is to be done, 
there must be need hitting. 


Botices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WF cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

pat ine. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
** Duplicate.” 

. K. A. Bett (* The hand that rocks the cradle 
the world”). — William Ross Wallace, an 
American. See 9" S. ii. 358, 458. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial a should be addressed to 
The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adv ertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success."— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan. 15, 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an hisiorical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,"—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority,"—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898, 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 
Post 


(Ihe ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 
Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 
Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE. 


PER 
s. 


Macmillan'’s... 
Monthly Review 
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Nineteenth Century .. 
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TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 
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